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For Friends’ Review. 
SANCTIFICATION: 
Imperfect Teaching Concerning it Leads 


to Imperfect Faith; and Imperfect Faith 
Leads to Imberfect Experience. 


BY DR. WM. NICHOLSON. 

It is often asserted that conversion is usually 
instantaneous. ‘This is supposed to be proven 
almost to a demonstration by limiting the 
meaning of conversion to the act of turning 
and by assuming that there must be an 
indivisible point of time in which that act 
Occurred in every case. In truth, the term 
conversion includes both the act of turning, 
and the state or condition into which the soul 
is introduced by that act. But so far as the 
act of turning is concerned, it would probably 
be very near the truth to say that it is never 
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instantaneous. In almost or quite every case, 
it occupies time that is perceptibly divisible 
into periods less or greater, whether moments, 
or hours or days. No experience can be instan- 
taneous if we are conscious of any steps in it 
—of any successions of impulse and effort—of 
any action and reaction. There may be and 
there are moments when every experience 
culminates. So there were moments when the 
apex was given to the Pyramid—there are mo- 
ments when the last hammer-stroke for some 
finished mechanism sounds upon the anvil— 
there are moments when the last spike is 
driven ina railroad. And so in most cases, if 
not all, what men call instantaneous conver- 
‘sion and instantaneous sanctification are only 
culminations of successive and it may be, 
protracted action and reaction between God 
and the soul, resulting in a yielding response 
of the soul to the gracious influences, visita- 
tions and invitations of Divine love, and fol- 
lowed by a co-working with Him. Many of 
these culminations occur in religious meetings, 
or the first public confession of them is made 
in such meetings, but usually the foundation 
has been laid, so far as human agency is con- 
cerned, through the labor of Christian 
parents, or at least, by the influences and 
nurture of the Christian home. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that in Christian lands, 
parental or family influence has more to do 
with conversions than any other human means. 
Of course the real Agent behind every means 
of grace, both in the foundation work and in 
the culmination, is the Holy Spirit. But the 
religious meeting, either in its silent solemnity 
|or by its public gospel ministrations, often 
| becomes the occasion and the means of a posi- 
tive and permanent decision towards which the 
soul has already been both pressed and press- 
ing, for a longer or shorter period, under many 
and various gracious influences both direct and 
indirect. 

It is a great mistake for Christians who are 
not called to preach the gospel, to suppose 
that their work is unimportant. No man’s 
labor can be in vain, who faithfully performs, 
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as to the Lord, those duties which 4e next fo| have been the subjects of Christian nurture, 
him, however humble or inconspicuous they| open into decided Christian life. As to how 
may be. We often do our greatest work when| such meetings should be conducted, there 
least we know it. Many a mother who has/should be no inflexible method except that 
prayed and labored to bring up her sons and| always the Divine Will should be diligently 
daughters in the nurture and admonition of|and humbly sought and reverently regarded; 
the Lord, has done a greater work than a|for the Lord is the Leader of His people, 
queen on her throne. These prayers and| Experience however has demonstrated that it 
labors have not only reacted upon herself andj} greatly promotes the health of the church 
tended to make her own religious character; members, when on these special occasions as 
stronger, but they have nurtured the Divine| well as at other times, the claims of practical 
work in the hearts of her children and through | righteousness are enforced and a high standard 
these children have reached their influence to} of Christian living held up, so that they may 
generations following. It is not the greatness! be humbled under a sense of short-comings, 
of our deeds or opportunities, as men estimate | and in penitence and faith may seek a renewal 
greatness, but our faithful dedication and | of grace and a true reviving of spiritual strength, 
submission to God, which He blesses for us| and thus be the better prepared to welcome 
and for others. It has been said with much} new converts into the fold and to extend to 
truth that as ‘‘the house of God rises slowly | them that Christian care, help and encourage- 
through the ages, every true Christian life,; ment which they may need. It is also of 
however humble, will bea living stone in some | great moment that there should be brought to 
one of its many palaces.” Whilst it lived, it} bear upon the unconverted, the unalterable 
may have sounded no trumpet to notify the | connection of endless sorrow with unrepented 
world of its work, and little notice may have |sin; the great danger of delay; the absolute 
been taken of it by its fellows, but its record | necessity of a thorough yielding of the soul 
was on high, and when God makes up His! without any reservation, to the will of God, 
jewels, it is found amongst them. If we have| by forsaking every known sin, taking up the 
joined ourselves unto God and have been co-| daily cross and following in the footsteps of 
working with Him, dur work will remain. It} Him who was holy, harmless and undefiled; 
may be hidden—out of sight—covered over} the infinite love of God in Christ Jesus who 
with the work of those who succeed us, but it! came to seek and to save the lost ; the blessed 
will be just where we wrought it and will serve | provisions of His gospel for all whd, in 
to the end of time and through all eternity, | response to the convictions of His Spirit for 
the great purpose of God. The men who laid | sin, will truly repent and believe, and who 
the first part of the foundation of the Pyramid! thus come to experience the new birth, the 
died and their work was overlaid, overbuilt, | forgiveness of sins that are past, holiness of 
surrounded and piled upon; but that work) heart and a capacity of growing in grace 
was as essential to the permanence and safety | under the guidance and constantly stimulating 
of the structure as that of those who finished | influences of the indwelling Holy Ghost, who 
it. Let the glad tidings of Christ’s salvation | thus prepares the saints for that heaven of rest 
be preached more and more both in Christian |and glory which Christ has prepared for 
lands and amongst the heathen, but let us not them. 

forget that the undergirdings of Christian 
character in individuals, societies and nations 
must come largely through the sacred influences | 
of millions of Christian homes. The cultiva- 
tion in all these homes, of active piety, both 


in word and deed, by precept and example, | who speak and often opens theeway for appro- 
would be the most hopeful evidence of a sub- | 


ud- | priate advice and encouragement. But great care 
stantial revival, and the surest safeguard against | should be taken to avoid dictation and urging 
ns dangers which lie in wait for churches and | to expression beyond the requirements of God, 
or nations. 


and great harm may be done by attempting to 
Neither should the Church rest satisfied | force the current of religious feeling of a 
with a diligent attention to its stated appoint- | whole congregation, sometimes in one direction 
ments for public worship; for when under a/and then in another, at the will or instance of 
sense of its duty to the world around it and of}one man. A {skilful manipulator who finds a 
its own great need, it prepares itself to seek| pliant congregation may apparently achieve 
the Divine blessing in a special effort more or | great success. He seems to be able to manu- 
less protracted, the Lord is often pleased to} facture religious experience for hundreds and 
give a favorable answer to the hopes and| for thousands, and the result is often heralded 
prayers and expectations of His people, so|as a great revival. But when he has taken his 
that not only are sinners convicted and -con-| departure for other fields, very many find that 
verted, but the tender buds of promise who! their experience was unreal, and that by a com 







































































Furthermore in these special meetings as 
well as in all others, the way should be open 
and encouragement given for such expression, 
by every one, as the Lord prompts ; for such 
expression is a test of the obedience of those 
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plete surrender of their individuality in spiritual 
matters toa fellow-man, they have unwittingly 
taken a lesson in insincerity. Greatly as we 
do often need the help of our fellow-men, 
both spiritually and temporally, yet if such in 
either case proves really helpful, it can only be 
because it is so adminisiered as to promote our 
own individuality instead of destroying it. 
The soul needs to be instructed and trained in 
the right use of its own capacity and privilege 
of communing with God by direct and con- 
scious intercourse, and to wait only upon Him 
as the source of all its expectations of good. 
Ps. lxii. 5. Whenever its primary dependence 
is transferred to any human instrumentality, 
the limitations and imperfections of 
instrumentality must necessarily repeat them- 
selves in the soul’s experience. 


that. 
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than the amazing work which God has been 
pleased to accomplish through the silent wit- 
ness of His servant’s trees. Startling as the 
assertion may appear, by far the greatest part, 
of all the organized efforts now made in the 
world to preach Christ to the Jews, may be 
said to hang upon these seven and twenty 
words of Jane Parminter’s will.” 

Professor Delitzch, during a recent visit to 
England, obtained from the eldest daughter of 
Dr. Way a full corroboration of the remarka- 
ble effect which this circumstance had upon her 
father’s life-work ; and upon the great cause 
which Jane Parminter had so deeply at heart, 
the conversion of the Jewish people. She 
thus writes: 

‘« His deep spiritual concern for the salvation 


How impor-|of the ancient people of God, and his untir- 


tant did the Apostle deem it, that the faith of|ing efforts on their behalf, date from this 


his converts should not stand in the wisdom of| starting point. 


men, but in the illimitable power of God. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


THE OAKS OF A LA RONDE. 


(Concluded from page 610.) 


The prophecies relative to 
Israel’s destiny became from that day the 
objects of his zealous studies. He made en- 
quiries whether the Christian world, up to that 
time, had done anything for the Jews; and 
found that, not long before, a society had 
been formed in London with the object of 
bringing the Jews to the Christian faith. It 
had many difficulties to surmount and was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Dissenters, 


‘so that the Church of England was plainly 


Does the reader of this little narrative feel leaving them to do a duty, which it was mani- 


half inclined to smile at its simplicity ; and to 
wonder why such a vagary is deemed worthy of 
revival in onnection with the important subject 
which forms the caption of our article, the con- 
version of the Jews? ‘The Lord whom she loved 
and had sought to glorify did not so account 
this effort of His faithful servant. 

That very Winter (1811) an earnest, Chris- 
tian man, Lewis Way, was riding along the 
road to Exeter in the company of a friend, 
who drew his attention toa peculiar looking 
house at ‘* A la Ronde,’’ and observed : 

‘* That house belonged to a Miss Parminter. 
She has lately died and has left a most extra- 
ordinary will, providing that those oaks are 
never to be cut, down till the Jews have re- 
turned to the possession of Palestine.’”? These 
words, we are told, made a very powerful 
impression upon Lewis Way. Up to this time 
the promises of Israel’s future hope had been 
strange to him, but now a belief in their truth 
entered, with thrilling conviction, into his 
heart. The dear lady who had left this me- 
mento, ‘‘ seemed standing before him, and she 
and the oaks of A la Ronde together, to be 
stretching out towards him their help-beseech- 
ing hands.”” ‘From this time he devoted his 
life to efforts for the conversion of the Jews. 

The Hebrew Christian records of this sin- 
gular testamentary bequest : 

‘« It was dictated in loving faith. Nor could 
thousands of gold and silver have effected more, 


festly her roission also to perform. 

‘¢ The Duke of Kent, who was then ready to 
bestow his patronage on any benevolent insti- 
tution, lent his name to the work. In the year 
1813 my brother and myself, then children, 
were taken to see his Royal Highness lay the 
first stone of the present Episcopal Jew’s chapel 
at Bethnal Green. obits ee 

‘* Without the slightest partiality I can affirm 
that my father was the pioneer of the Church 
of England in her missions to the Jews; and 





God only knows how many were influenced, 
by his example and exhortation, to join with 
him in the prayer of the Psalmist : 

““* Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Zion, 
for the time to have mercy: upon her, yea the 
set time ts come. For thy servants think 
upon her stones, and it pitieth them to see her 
in the dust,’’* 

The London review already alluded to, 
confirms this narrative of Dr. Way’s daughter. 
It says: 

‘« The oaks’of Ala Ronde were the means 
of arousing to a concern for Israel, the man 
who above all others has done such great things 
for the cause in the present century.”’ 

A German poet (Julius Sturm), on hearing 
this story, wrote some beautiful lines on the 
oaks of A la Ronde: from which the following 
verses are selected : 


*This translation, which varies beautifully from the King 
Jamés’ Version, is from the Psalter of the Church of England. 
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“ These dedicated trees proclaim 

To men of every land and name, 

That Jacob's sons, from land and King 

In sorrow still are wandering ; 

And make our hearts within us burn | 

With fervent prayers for their return.” | THomas Kinper. 

“Stir their green leaves, oh summer breeze ! Richmond Hill, L. l., N. Y., Fourth mo, 15th, 1883. 

Wake in us sweetest memories | a —— 

Of that blest hour when, on the Cross, LOOK AT THE FIELDS. 

Their King and ours retrieved our loss! ia 

eee oon love, Our Saviour had been speaking words of 

: | grace and truth to the woman of Samaria who 

The Hebrew Christian gives other details’ had found him sitting on Jacob’s well; and 
of Dr. Way’s influence in reviving and ex-|now, while his disciples prayed him to take 
tending the public interest and effort of earnest | some food, He, having meat to eat which they 
Christians in England, on behalf of the Jews. | knew not of, and having forgotten his weari- 
Its editor, Jacob Freshman, himself a Hebrew | ness and hunger in the intensity of his desire 
Christian, and a missionary among his own’ to do the work of the Father who sent him, 
people in New York, (where there are eighty | said, ‘‘ Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
thousand Jews), is in every way deserving of} and then cometh harvest? behold, I say unto 
the support and encouragement of all Chris | you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
tian people, and he needs them both at this! for they are white already to harvest. John 
time. The late William E. Dodge was one of | iv. 35. 
his personal friends ; and such men as Howard! The one thing to which he directed their at- 
Crosby and William M. Taylor cordially re-| tention was ¢he field. He did notsay, ‘ Look 
commend him, as a faithful gospel minister ;|on the veafers, and see how much or how 
with a vast field of service before him, on /little they have accomplished; ” neither did 
which he has entered with earnestness and | he say, ‘‘ Look on the sheaves, and see what 
zeal. | numbers have been already gathered’’ nor yet 

If the readers of this brief narrative should | did he bid them look on the ¢d/ers who were 
feel, on prayerful consideration, that they too misspending the precious hours, while the 
would like to have some little share in this | harvest was wasting on the plain; but he said, 
great work, and are unable to engage in it) ‘* Lift up your eyes and look on the fedds.” 
personally, they could by correspondence with| If Christians to-day could turn their ears 
this Christian brother, or by visiting his office, | from hearing the voice of strangers, and listen 
No. 25 East Seventh St., New York, effectually|to Him who speaks to them from heaven, 
strengthen the hands of one, who has dedica-| would not His word to them be, ‘‘ Look on 
ted his life to the cause of his brethren ; and | the fe/ds?”’ And looking there, what a view 
whose ‘‘ heart’s desire and prayer to God for| expands before us. From the frozen regions 
Israel, is that they may be saved.” of the North to the sunny islands of the 

The deeply interesting question of the out- | Southern seas, ‘‘ the fed/ds’’ stretch wide and 
ward restoration of the Jews, it will be | vast and white before our gaze. Every quarter 
observed, has been scarcely touched upon in| of the globe claims our attention. The whole 


‘¢ And therefore do I smile,’’ said Rabbi 
| Eliezer, ‘¢ for in the sign that God hath ful- 
filled His threatenings, I see a pledge that not 
one of His promises shall fail.’’ 


this essay. 

The judgments of the Lord have been so| 
manifest, and so appalling, for more than | 
eighteen hundred years, upon this remarkable 
race, that we are apt to forget that ‘ His 
mercy endureth forever ;” and that his infinite 
love in Christ Jesus, and His Almighty restor- 
ing power, can reach even to the extremity of 
their sad case. 

Two Rabbis, says a Jewish legend, as they 


drew nigh to Jerusalem saw a fox running] 


upon the hill of Zion. 

At the sight, Rabbi Joshua wept, but Rabbi | 
Eliezer smiled. ‘‘ Wherefore dost thou smile ?’’ 
said the one who wept. 

‘Nay, wherefore dost thou weep ?”’ said the 
other. 

‘I weep,”’ replied Rabbi Joshua, ‘‘ because 
I see fulfilled what is written in the Lamenta- 
tions. ‘Because of the mountain of Zion 
which is desolate, the foxes walk upon it.’ ”’ 





world lieth in the wicked one. Iniquity abounds, 
and multitudes are perishing. New fields of 
labor are continually opening to our view. The 


| vast realms of Mohammedanism are prepared 


as never before for the introduction of the 
gospel of Christ. Through India, with its 
teeming multitudes, the word of life has free 
course and is glorified; Japan flings wide her 
long-barred gates, and welcomes the messengers 
of salvation; China, with her hundreds of 
millions, lies ready for the reaper’s toil; 
Ethiopia, with her myriads of benighted wan- 
derers, eagerly stretches out her hands unto 
God; and so in every quarter of the globe, 
lie fiel/s vast and boundless, white and ready 
for the harvest. And it would seem as though 
nothing was necessary to stir our zeal to its 
utmost limit, except to ‘lift up our eyes, and 
look upon the fields.” . 

We have no time to waste in mere specula- 
tions; we are to set our hands to earnest, 
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practical work. Souls are perishing for the | member of a society, and find that at the out- 
lack of knowledge, and we know what will| set you are required to guard sacredly secrets not 
save them. The question, ‘‘ What will become | yet made known to you, stop at once. You can- 
of the heathen if they do mot hear the gospel ?”’ | not make such a promise without sin. You 
is of small concern to us, compared to the}need ask no additional questions concerning 
question, ‘*‘ What will become of ws if we do | its principles, aims, or methods. The door is 
not carry them the gospel which Christ has|shut against you. You cannot enter. 
bidden us to preach in all the world?’ Wej| 2. ‘To obey an order before he knows what 
need not query whether men will be lost here-| that order will be, or indeed to do anything of 
after without this saving message, when one| which he may be ignorant when the promise is 
glance at the fields shows us that they ave Jos¢| made. If, therefore, you find a clause in the 
alread y—sunk in sin, and sorrow, in ignorance | pledge or oath required of you in order to 
and despair.— Zhe Armory. membership, binding you to do something as 
poesia cilia epeastning yet unknown to you, you need go no further. 
UNLAWFUL SOCIETIES. You cannot make such a promise or take 
such an oath without sin. The door is shut 
President Wallace, in his ‘‘Letters to Young | against you. 
Christians,’’ remarks as follows upon an im- 3. To obey acode of laws before he knows 
portant theme. ‘I have already written you what the laws require or forbid. They may 
concerning your duties in society, and ex-|besuch that they cannot be obeyed without 
plaining pretty fully the law of Christ defining | Sin. If, therefore you find that you will be 
them. But there are many organized societies | required to take such an obligation in order to 
in existence which you may be invited to join, | €Mter any society you need inquire no further. 
Very soon you may be called on to determine Such an oath or promise is unlawful. The 
what societies are lawful and what unlawful ; | door is shut against you. 
of what associations you may become mem-| You may be assured that such an obligation 
bers and of what not. What does the law of! will bind you to nothing wrong; but this is 
Christ teach us on this subject? I shall try to| ot sufficient. Men differ as to what is right. 
answer this question, and thus help you to de-|A society may decide that there is no wrong 
termine what are unlawful societies. |in keeping a secret or obeying an order or law 
The following general principles, I think, | in which you may see a heinoussin. You 
may be regarded as axioms. I do not think| have no right to transfer the keeping of your 
any man can be found who will dispute one of | Conscience to another. You yourself must 
them : | judge of the moral character of your own acts. 
1. No society is lawful which contemplates | Thus to_judge and decide is your inalienable 
unlawful ends. 2. No society is lawful which | Tight and imperative duty. For any society to 
prescribes unlawful means or methods of| assume this right is the height of presumption ; 
securing its ends, even though lawful. 3. No/| for you tamely to surrender it is to betray a 
society is lawful which imposes unlawful con-|Solemn God-given trust. You cannot give up 
ditions of membership. 4. No man should| to any man or set of men the right of private 
become a member of an unlawful society. If he| judgment. In addition to all this, the law of 
finds himself connected with such an association, | the oath requires you to swear in truth, in 
no matter for what purpose organized, and no | judgment, and in righteousness, and you can- 
matter how many excellent features may be-| 2t swear thus without knowing the secret you 
long to it, he should at once withdraw from it. | are expected to keep, or the | law you are ex- 
5. Membership in an unlawful society is aj Pected to swear to obey beforehand, so that 
matter of such a serious nature that every | YOu may have an opportunity to examine and 
Christian should carefully guard against it,|etermine its moral purity. The same prin- 
lest he offend his Master, suffer in his own | Ciple applies to a promise. F 
spiritual interests, and do damage to the| Now, if these things be true, then no society 
cause of Christ. can lawfully require such a promise or oath as 
So much in general. There are however, |2 Condition of membership. Making such a 
certain more specific principles, the considera- | Tequisition renders it an unlawful society. No 
tion of which will help you to determine in| ™an or woman can lawfully enter such a 
what societies you may lawfully become mem- | S°Ciety. Whenever any man or woman finds 
bers. They are as follows: | himself or herself in such a society, it 1s his 
No man can lawfully promise, and much | Fr her immediate duty to withdraw from it. 
less swear, to do any one of the following} In addition to all this, I think I may safely 
things : | affirm that such an oath or promise is unneces- 
1. To keep secret anything whatever before | sary as a condition of membership in any 
he knows what the thing is. It may be such| society organized for right ends and seeking 
that it would be his imperative duty to reveal it. | them by right meaus. 
If therefore, you are invited to become a! I think no man can show that such a society 
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cannot exist or do its work successfully without 
such obligations. If unnecessary, this is an 
additional reason why you should not enter a 
society which requires such an oath or promise. 
It is certainly wise for you scrupulously to 
avoid binding your conscience with any such 
obligations. 

**It hath been said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oaths, but I say unto 
you, swear not at all. ... but let your com- 
munication be Yes, Yea; Nay, Nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
Matt. v. 33-37.—Selectea. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN FRANCE. 


According to the new laws, it is not allowed 
to teach any prayer, any religious doctrine in 
the Government schools. Strict neutrality is 
commanded to all the teachers. Of course, 
there are many difficulties in the application. 
One of the chief officers of public instruction 
in France said the writer, some time ago: ‘‘In 
many parts of the south the law is in advance 
of the people, and we are compelled to pro- 
vide them with teachers who outwardly profess 
to be good Roman Catholics.” In other parts, 
on the contrary, the municipal authorities go 
further than the law and appoint infidel 
teachers. Such is the case in Paris and other 
large cities. It is evident that there is a strong 
tendency toward this last extreme. 

Many teachers think they will have the 
favor of their superiors by openly professing 
infidelity. The books provided for the schools 
have decidedly materia‘istic tendencies. God 
must either be honored or blasphemed, and 
the teachers, being put before that dilemma, 
sometimes choose the latter. 

We cannot help fearing that the next genera- 
tion will be brought up, not merely without a 
definite religion, but even without the knowl- 
edge of God, and will breathe the spirit of 
materialism, which is prevailing in the higher 
schools where teachers are being educated. 
Let our readers consider this awful fact: mill- 
ions of children brought up in utter ignorance 
of their Creator, and in the belief that this 
life is all they have to think about! 

The Christians of France are realizing the 
importance of that fact. In Paris, Lyons, and 
Marseilles, it is proposed to erect large establish- 
ments where the children will be gathered on 
Sunday and Thursday afternoons, and to ap- 
point special missionaries for children; but 
this is intended only for Protestants. The 
French Christian churches cannot provide for 
the whole nation. Who will care for those 
millions of children, who, although they have 
been baptized in the Roman Church, practi- 
cally belong to no church at all? 

The McAll Mission, which is the largest 
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potas 
Protestant effort carried on in France, outside 
the churches, and for the conversion of the 
people, has concerned itself about this matter, 
Sunday schools have been opened in each of 
the stations. In Paris alone three thousand 
Catholic children are being taught the Protest- 
ant faith. There are 700 pupils in the Mission 
schools at Marseilles. This is but a beginning, 
but it is sufficient to show that the majority of 
the people would be happy to have their 
children brought up under Protestant influence, 
rather than by the priests or infidel teachers: 
France is not an irreligious country. Atheism 
by itself has little chance of success for the 
present, notwithstanding some appearances. 
Anti-clericalism, as it is called, has sometimes 
been pushed to the other extreme; but in the 
main, there is among the people a strong religious 
tendency. We should avail ourselves of the 
present state of things and provide the nation 
with the only religion which can reconcile 
liberty and piety, God and Science. Protestant- 
ism is popular in France; in many cases 
parents, themselves indifferent to religion, have 
asked the Protestant missions to take charge of 
their children’s moral education and to make 
them Protestants. Such work is needed now; 
it should be extended everywhere in the 
country. ‘The Christians of America will 
surely try and make some effort to help in this 
good cause—the reformation of France, by the 


religious education of her children.—/ndepend- 
ent. 


SURRENDER OF THE WILL.—We have had 
preaching to the intellect, to the emotions, to 


the fancy; the time is coming when no. 
preaching will be considered thoroughly 
evangelical unless it is addressed to the will. 
In every religious service religion ought to be 
made in some way a personal matter. I would 
haveevery prayer include in it petitions implying 
the total self surrender of the will to God. It 
is a serious conviction of mine that we might 
improve the ordinary form of pronouncing the 
benediction. I think no man has a right to 
pronounce a benediction; we have a right to 
implore it; we can implore it effectively only 
by total self-surrender to God. I wish every 
religious service were closed by a form inclu- 
ding the petition, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done in us everyone this instant as in 
heaven,’’ then a moment of silent self-conse- 
cration, implying that every individual is 
reined up to the duty of immediate, total, 
affectionate self-surrender to God as both 
Saviour and Lord, and then I would have the 
benediction pronounced upon all such as have 
gurrendered. . . . « % Unless we 
have this address to the will, we leave out the 
most effective portion of every religious ser- 
vice. Only those who say ‘‘ Victory to God” 
deserve to have or can have the benediction 
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effectively pronounced over them. Iam nota 
friend of innovations, but I wish exceedingly 
that in the ordinary closing of religious exer- 
cises there were always something to rein up 
every hearer to total self-surrender to God.— 
Joseph Cook. 


—_,— 


*oo—_______. 


UNIVERSITY DUELLING IN GERMANY. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
News (March) writes :— 


“The University of Jena, and indeed the 
whole city, have passed through a week of 
intense alarm and anxiety, which are far from 
being at an end even now. On one day 
twenty-one serious duels took place among the 
students, and, the arms used not having been 
properly cleaned, all those who were wounded 
had their blood poisoned. About forty young 
men are lying in the hospital in a serious con- 
dition. One great favorite, the only son of 
wealthy parents, had his mind upset by an 
intense attack of fever, and committed suicide 
by taking strychnine. He died aftera terrible 
agony that lasted many hours. Two gnore 
have died already, and there is little hope of 
saving more than one-half of those who are 
still in a pitiable condition. This dreadful 
calamity will no doubt serve to make Uni- 
versity duelling very unpopular in Germany, if 
not with the young men themselves, certainly 
with their relations. It is difficult for an 
Englishman to believe on what pretences a 
duel will sometimes take place. At Heidelberg 
an English friend once dined at the table d’héte, 
and being seated right opposite to a young man 
who wore the badge of a ‘‘corps”’ across his 
breast, he could not help noticing the extra- 
ordinary manner in which this young man 
took his meal. [Words ensued between them, 
followed by a challenge from the German. ] 

When the student’s seconds came to arrange 
details with the Englishman he was terribly 
surprised at the serious consequences of what 
he had deemed a most natural remark. He 
offered to apologize, and begged them to re- 
member that he knew nothing of German 
customs, and had believed himself in the 
right. But the seconds declared their friend 
would accept no apology, and they even hinted 
that the Englishman had probably been told 
that his opponent was a first-rate fencer, the 
pride of Heidelberg. Of course when matters 
took this turn the Englishman spoke in a very 
different tone, and everything was arranged 
for a duel with pistols, he being no fencer. 
He spent a dreadful night, because he was told 
that the young student was in such a foaming 
rage that his only desire was to see his oppon- 
ent lie dead on the ground. The Englishman 
did all in his power to have the matter ar- 
ranged, but he did not succeed, and on his 
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‘* «Tt is a dreadful shame that I should have 

to kill this young man because he does not 
know the proper use of his knife and fork. 
Still, it would be just as unfair to let him kill 
me.’ 
‘¢ The’ Englishman intended firing in the air 
if he had the second shot, but chance was 
adverse to him. He had the right to shoot first 
—the aim was deadly; the young ‘feuton fell 
without a groan. 

‘* Next day the Englishman travelled to the 
town where his victim’s widowed mother lived, 
and at the end of a two-hours’ conversation, 
he convinced her of his sincere regret and his 
wish to serve her. She admitted that her son 
had not died through his fault, but through 
the mistaken notions of honor current among 
the youth of Germany.’’—Herald of Peace. 


—————— 


LIKE a river glorious 

Is God’s perfect peace, 
Over all victorious 

In its bright increase, 
Perfect—yet it floweth 

Fuller every day ; 
Perfect—yet it groweth 

Deeper all the way.—Selected. 


TONQUIN AND THE FRENCH. 


The French, in their undertakings at Ton- 
quin, are between two fires; yet it seems es- 
sential to their ideas of colonial advancement 
to make good their entrance to the upper por- 
tion of the little kingdom of Anam. Several 
European powers of the first class, it must be 
noticed, are striving to extend their control by 
‘¢ protectorate,”’ or otherwise, over portions of 
Asia or Africa, where they find weak native 
powers, and the strip of the Burmese penin- 
sula, south of China and west of the empire 
of Siam, has been a theatre for French opera- 
tions since the close of the last century. 
Anam is nominally a Chinese province which 
made good its practical independence some 
four hundred years ago, but has continued to 
observe Chinese customs, with some modifica- 
tions. They pay tribute to the Court of Pekin, 
and as vassals their kings are crowned at Hanoi, 
in* the presence of Chinese delegates of the 
Emperor, their suzerain. Still China does not 
interfere with that southern province of Anam, 
known as Cambodia, which the French now 
control. Just before the French revolution, 
when Jesuit missionaries had introduced Chris- 
tianity into Anam, there was a rebellion in 
the lower provinces which compelled the then 
ruler to take refuge in China. By persuasion 
of the missionaries he sent his son to France 
to ask French intervention. The French Gov- 
ernment was then beginning to be involved in 


way to the trysting-place he said to his seconds: } difficulties at home, but entered into treaties 
, 
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which gave the French considerable business 
and military facilities in Anam, and, though 
France as a kingdom was unable ‘to carry out 
the expedition, certain French officers took a 
hand in putting down the rebellion, and from 
Tonquin—the former prominent State—the 
seat of Government was removed to Hue, in 
Cochin China, where the dynasty still holds. 
Murders of missionaries, some thirty years ago, 
led the French again to take the offensive, 
conquering the southern province, Saigon, and 
holding it, as well as more lately opening three 
northern ports, and obtaining freedom for 
Christianity throughout Anam. 


The whole of the latest dispute appears to 
be over a river, and, as in the earliest ‘ pro- 
tectorate’’ of Anam, individual Frenchmen 
have opened the attack. i 


The French stronghold in Cochin China, 
the Government of Saigon, .is the centre of 
offensive operations. These have the com- 
bined purposes of developing commerce with 
a Chinese interior province, rich in silks and 
metals, of protecting foreigners and Christians 
against the Chinese and Anamese guerillas, and 
of extending the French authority in Asia, a 
continent that England and Russia have had 


the largest slices of, thus far.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


et Set peneenesemnnes 


Do you not know that God is composing a 
grand poem in human history, and that the 
saints are verses? ‘* Ye are His poem.” See 
the Greek of Ephes. ii. 10.—Daniel Steele. 
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AN ASSEMBLAGE of more than a thousand 
men, representatives of a much larger number, 
and gathered from various parts of our country, 
must always possess some importance, whatever 
the subject of their deliberation and action. Gen- 
eral interest has, therefore, been felt in the con- 
vention lately held in Philadelphia, on behalf of 
the Irish race. 

Considering the impulsiveness belonging to the 
temperament of the Irish, and the exciting nature 
of the topics under discussion, we may regard 
with respect, if not admiration, the degree of 
order and harmony maintained. They had re- 
ceived from their chief parliamentary leader, C. 
S. Parnell, advice in favor of “ prudence, modera- 
tion and firmness,” In the resolutions adopted, 
“legitimate means” of redress for grievances 
were alone approved. Yet the tone of those reso- 
lutions was that of animosity as well as of indig- 


nation ; and we miss from them an open denun-! 
& 


ciation of the mad policy of assassination and 
destruction of property, by which the friends as 
well as the enemies of the cause of Irish emanci- 
pation have been shocked and alarmed, 

Under the phrase “ legitimate means ” are in- 
cluded, in the proposals of these resolutions, two 
measures which appear at least to lack practical 
wisdom. One of these is, that Irishmen shall 
agree to refuse to buy all goods whatever of Eng. 
lish manufacture. The other, that the United 
States government shall be urged to discounte. 
nance or resist the giving of aid by the govern- 
ment of England to emigration from Ireland ; on 
the ground that it is sending to us a “ pauper” 
population, which ought to be supported at home, 

Both of these endeavors, if carried out, can 
only result in doing harm to the cause they are 
designed to help forward, From our standpoint, 
it does seem to be wished for, that a nearer ap- 
proach to self-government might be practicable 
for the Irish people; and, most of all, that their 
working class might be enabled to become en- 
tirely self-supporting. At present, the very best 
friend? of the Irish, such as James Hack Tuke, 
for example, believe that emigration is a much 

; needed and hopeful remedy for existing distress, 
Were the thousands of dollars sent over from this 
country, largely to maintain agitation (whether 
with or without dynamite), used instead, to aid 
in procuring homes in the new world for families 
evicted, or threatened with eviction, in Ireland, 
much immediate suffering would thus be relieved, 
For the rest, moral Power gains, with every year, 
more and more momentum inthe world, Every 
just cause triumphs, in the end, by patience rather 
than by violence. The best hope for Ireland is, 
not in dynamite, or in any other kind of warfare ; 
but in the “ prudence and moderation” of their 
chosen leader's counsel. 


$o]0—-—— 


THE CHRISTIAN WorRKER for Fourth month 
26th contains the valedictory of Daniel Hill, 
whose labors as its editor have ceased with that 
number. From the beginning of its first volume 
(it is now in its thirteenth), he has been editorially 
connected with it, although not always alone. 
We can sympathize with him in his retrospect of 
the often trying circumstances under which his 
task has been performed; and believe that he 
has endeavored faithfully to conduct the paper 
in the service of the truth and the promulgation 
of the Gospel. Our earnest desires for his welfare 
will follow him into whatever other field of work 
he may be called; and we also share his wish 
and hope that, with now added resources, the 
Worker may “not only live, but grow, and be 

| better and more useful in the future than in the 
past.” 


-— @& oes ot: & ft SS’ a oe” 
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A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By ESTHER J. TRIMBLE, late 
Professor of Literature in the State Normal 
School at West Chester, &c, Eldredge & Bro., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Teachers and students of English literature | Ka+harine Backh 


have now a considerable variety of aids and 
guides in making an — with authors, 
which can be completed only by reading their 
works. Such a completion, with all of them, 
being impossible, it is well that brief books should 


' 
| 


| 


| 


assist in their selection; and even a general | 


knowledge of the best writers is much better 
than none. Of works not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but rather introductory, we have, 
amongst others available for schools, Taine (con- 


densed by Fiske), Collier, Arnold, and Spalding ; | 


more brief, Stopford Brooke, and the Primers of 
English Literature in Harper’s Half-hour Series; 
and more colloquial, Lucy Cecil White’s “ Story 
of English Literature,” 
son's “ Familiar Talks” on the same subject, 
and Kate Sanborn’s “ Literature Lessons,” 
Esther J. Trimble’s volume, now added, most 
nearly resembles Collier's manual. Professor 
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to fault-finding ; it is, on the whole, a good and 
useful work. 


= 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 738 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, has issued, in the form of a neat small vol- 
ume, a*reprint of the Memoirs in the “Annual 
Monitor” of Eliza-P. Gurney, Samuel Gurney, 
ouse and Thos. Phillips Bevans, 
These are all both pleasant and profitable reading. 

The same publisher has reproduced, in a well- 
printed pamphlet, the admirable review, in 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, of the book en- 
titled “Memories of Old Friends,” under the 
title, “Caroline Fox and her Family,” by Caro- 
line E, Stephen. This is one of the most interest- 
ing articles ever contained in the Examiner. 

A third publication of Henry Longstreth’s, 
“ Spurgeon’s Discourse on George Fox,” will be re- 
membered by our readers as a very apprecia- 
tive account of the character and work of our 


|“ Founder,” by one of the most earnest workers 


Abby Sage Richard-| 


Trimble’s ‘ Chart of General Literature” has been | 


well and favorably known for several years. The 


book now before us has been very systematically | 


prepared, and is clearly and tersely written. Its 


bulk (570 pages, 12mo) is increased by the large 
number of extracts from leading authors, Biog- 
raphy is made secondary throughout the book ; 


although never ignored. As a volume to read, it | 
is less easy and attracttve than Taine’s, Lucy Cecil | 
White’s or Abby Sage Richardson’s. It contains, | 


however, a great amount of information, judic- 
iously condensed ; bringing both English and 
American literature down to our own times. For 
use as a text-book for recitations, considerable 


| ination in the city on one day. 


judgment on the part of the teacher will be needed ; | 


but its employment in this way is much facilitated 
by the introduction of a “syllabus” at the end 
of each chapter, in which the leading authors’ 
names and characteristics are stated. 

It would be possible to point out, here and there, 
a few oversights; to which all authors are liable, 
especially in a first edition. - Two, only, of 
these may be here mentioned, On the first 
page (following the Contents), in the Chart 
of the Aryan Family of Languages, under 
the subdivision “Indic” are put “ Sansrit 
and other languages of India.” This should 
be some other languages of India. 
Tamulian speech, of the Tudas and other tribes 


and vigorous writers of the present day. 


—- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FOUNDER of the denomination calling it- 
self “ Disciples of Christ,” often designated by 
others as Campbellites, was Alexander Campbell, 
who left the Presbyterian Church in 1810, and 
organized a congregation at Brush Run, Wash- 
ington county, Penna. The association of “ Dis- 
ciples,” formally constituted in 1827, numbered 
in 1880, according to the Christian Press, 567,- 
448 members. 


THERE is an increase of interest in religious life 
in Chicago. At the Congregational Ministers’ 
Meeting it was reported that 154 persons had 
united with the several churches of the denom- 
The reports from 
the several Baptist churches are even more en- 
couraging. During the past month 170 persons 
have joined the churches of this denomination in 
this city. Thirty-one new members have been re- 


| ceived into the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church. 


Of the} 


of Southern India, Latham, a high authority, | 
says, ‘‘ No man living considers it to be Indo-Eu- | 
One of the leading lecturers at Chautauqua this 

On the last page of the book before us, in the | 
Syllabus, it is said, “ The great American histori- | 


ropean,” z. ¢., Aryan, 


ans are Bancroft, Prescott and Motley.” Looking 
farther down, in the list of ‘other historians,” 


INCREASE IN EVANGELICAL POPULATION.— 
The increase, between 1800 and 1880A D., of 
the evangelical population of the United States 
has been 33,953, 818; that of Romanism 6,267,- 
330. During the last ten years the gain of 
Romanism has been less than in the two 
preceding decades, while the evangelical 
churches have gained more than ever before. 
Present indications justify the prediction that 
Romanism has passed the period of her most rapid 
increase in the United States, and musi henceforth 
relatively decline. Lead the Romanist to Christ. 


year, a minister, was once a Romanist; a Chris- 
tian layman for whom he worked led him to 
Jesus. Dr. Dorchester tells us that the number 
of immigrants into this country, 1850-1880, was 


Irving’s name does not appear; leaving for him about 8,000,000, Of these, at least three-fifths, or 
a place only under the “etc.” Previously, a full | 4,800,000 were Romanist, that is, 46,670 more 
account of Washington Irving and his works, in-| than the total increase of the Romanist popula- 
cluding the Life of Columbus and Conquest of tion in the same period, as given in their year- 


Granada, had been given, under the “ Age of 
Irving,” its “ History and Biography.” Yet the 
omission of his name ina final summary state- 
ment, seems unfortunate. Few books, however, 
involving so much careful research, are less open 


| 


books. Their report for 1881 is 632,670 less than 
the Romanist immigration during the last thirty 
years and their natural increase, not to mention 
the natural increase of the 1,614,000 already here 
in 1850, The gains of Romanism have been al- 
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most wholly by immigration, and its losses have | 1,519 scholars. As an illustration of this work he 
been heavy, immensely more than its gains, By | mentions a place in a mountain county which had 
its own acknowledgment it has lost millions, and | no Sunday-school or other public religious service 
it has said, ‘‘ This country is the biggest grave for | until he went there and organized a school, when 
popery ever dug onearth.” Keep bringing Ro-|they built a cheap school-house, and in less than 


manists to Christ, and our country is safe.—S. S. 
Fournal. 


SALE OF SCRIPTURES IN JAPAN.—The appetite 
of the Japanese for the word of God is not easily 
satisfied. There was one memorable day in 
January, 1881, when a colporteur of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, single-handed and without an 
interpreter, sold 500 copies of the Gospels in the 
streets of Kioto. 

The Baptist missionaries in Japan circulate an 
independent version, for which also there is a 
considerable demand. A letter from Clara A. 
Sands, in the Baptist Missionary Magazine for 
February, describes a scene which she witnessed 
in Haramachida, on a market-day. 

‘We spoke to the people from the upper veran- | 
dah of our hotel. Our Bible-seller put up his | 
booth of white cloth, got out his white flag, and 
spread his Bibles for sale in front of the hotel. ' 
From the upper verandah we sang hymns to fix | 
the attention of the crowd, and then addressed ; 
them by turns, with hymns between, from one till | 
four o'clock; and whenever we stopped, they 
called for more preaching. There were about 
five hundred people listening the most of the 
time we were speaking, In about an hour anda 
half, in the intervals between the hymns and the 
addresses, the Bible-seller from his booth and | 
Oribe San from the upper verandah, sold 350) 
copies of the Gospels. Oribe handed, or rather | 
tossed, his to the purchasers, and the landlord | 
took the money, standing on a table in the crowd. 
Besides, we fluttered down from the verandah, as 
gifts, 200 copies of the Ten Commandments, 400 | 
copies of the first chapter of Genesis, and copies 
of the Parables without number. The sale that | 
day was the largest ever known in Japan in so 
short a space of time. The purchasers were | 





nearly all farmers and strangers who had come | 

. ! 
to the market, so there was a great scattering of 
seed that day. Scores of old women, who could 


six months they had preaching ; then a church of 
23 members was organized, and now they havea 
beautiful church building. 


Ir 1s reported in the English newspapers, but 
on what authority does not appear, that the Em- 
peror of China has ordered the closing of the 
Buddhist temples in that country, on account of 
the immorality and superstition which they en- 
courage. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PoTTER County, Pennsylvania, has had a 
prohibitory law for thirty-two years, and, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record, the results have been eminently satis- 
factory. Speaking of the county, he says: 
‘‘Although surrounded with license counties, 
her law has given such satisfaction and is so 
firmly intrenched in the minds of the people that 
neither political party ever thinks of nominating 
legislative candidates who are in favor of the 
repeal of her prohibitory law and the restoration 


‘of a relic of the dark ages, which allows an in- 


significant minority of twelve irresponsible per- 
sons to inflict such terrible evils and wonderful 
expenses on a whole community.” And in closing 
he sums up with the pertinent query, whether 
what has proved so successful in one county 
may not be an equally good thing for the whole 
commonwealth, 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE DRINK PERIL — 
As an illustration of the great peril to which 
college students—at least those of Harvard— 
are exposed, we quote from a private letter of 
late date from a responsible source the following: 

“A not at all fanatical Congregational gentle- 
man told yesterday that Saturday evening 
late, having occasion to see some one at ‘ Parker's’ 
(Boston), he had to go to the billiard-room, and 


not read, pressed forward and bought copies of|there were over one hundred and fifty Harvard 


the Gospels for their children to read.” 


021 of whom 175.844 are probationers and 1,572,- 


16,080; in members 18,837. The number of 
deaths was 22,377. There are 18,152 churches, 
a gain of 256, valued at $65,467,082, a loss of 
$745,619. Of the traveling preachers, 171 died; 
116 “located,” as against 43 in 1881; 1,337 are 
on trial; 1,432 are classed as superannuated, and 
913 as supernumerary, leaving 8,675 ranked as 
“effective.” There is a decrease of 235 in the 
“effective” list, and of 194 in the whole list in 
conference, not including those on trial and those 
located. Of local preachers there are 11,967, a 
decrease of 295. The Sunday-schools, 20,901 in 
number, have decreased by 106, but there is a 
gain of 32,351 in scholars, the total being 1,629,- 
358.—lndependent. 


A MISSIONARY of the American Sunday-school 


Union in Kentucky reports 35 new schools organ- 


ized by him in ten months, with 192 teachers and 


|students, continually drinking from little tables 


| 
THE Methodist Episcopal Church reports for | 
1882 a net gain of nearly 35,000 members and | 


: - fe | Temp. Advocate. 
probationers, The magnificent total is now 1,748,- | 


filled with bottles and glasses of liquors scatter- 
ed abundantly among the billiard tables.— Vat. 


Dr. GUTHRIE is accredited with the following 


: : porns "suggestive Eastern fable, which pointedly illus- 
177 members, The net gain in probatiorers iss 


trates Proverbs xxiii. 31 
“Once upon a time a heathen genius was com- 
missioned to fashion a golden goblet for the 


. king’s own use on the occasion of a great celebra- 


tion, and, having made a model of a serpent, he 
fixed itin the bottom of the cup. Coiled for the 
spring, a pair of gleaming eyes shining like 
diamonds in its head, and in its open mouth 
fangs raised to strike, it lay concealed beneath 
the ruby wine. 

“Nor did he whose jewelled hand raised that 
golden goblet to quaff the delicious draught 
and quench his thirst, suspect what lay below 
till, as he reached the dregs, that dreadful head 
\rose up and glared into his eyes, aghast with 
horror, 

“So, when the wine-cup has been drained and 
the drunkard’s last pleasure quaffed and his un- 
willing lips are draining the bitter dregs, then 
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shall rise before his affrighted gaze the ghastly | 
terrors of delirium tremens, with its vile train of 
serpents and all hideous forms to frighten with 
remorse the despairing soul. 

«Be assured a serpent lurks at the bottom of 
every wine cup, whose venomed sting will turn 
to bitterest pain its sweetest pleasure.” 


THE Pall Mall Gazette says: The Danes are 
conducting a vigorous war against drunkenness 
in their capital, Copenhagen. The number of 
public houses is to be reduced from 1,350 to 300. 
No showily dressed girl is to be allowed to stand 
behind a drinking bar to fascinate youth of the 
other sex. Landlords are forbidden to serve out 
drink to any person under 18 years of age, male 
or female, or to any one already under the in- 
fluence of drink. A drunken person is to be con- 
veyed to his own dwelling in a cab or carriage at 
the expense of the landlord in whose house he 
took the last glass, 


THE Swiss drinking shops are so numerous 
that there is one to every 102 persons, In New York 
city, we believe, the rate is one to every 125, and 
in Philadelphia probably about one to 140. Bel- 
gium is said to be the most bibulous country, and, 
though the figures reach us through a Swiss 
source, they purport to be made up by an auditor 
inthe Belgian post-office and based on official re- 
turns. The population of this small kingdom is 
only one and a quarter millions, and the cabarets, 
inns and drinking places of every sort are count- 
ed up in this very doubtful estimate as one to 
every twelve (!) inhabitants. This probably 
means adult males. It does not appear that 
Switzerland has grown more temperate; it is 
simply surpassed in the matter of taverns,—Pxd- 
lic Ledger. 

THE ‘‘ Law and Order Society,” which aims to 
have existing laws enforced, and all citizens who 
agree with it that this is the quickest way to 
remedy intemperance, have received valuable as- 
sistance in the list furnished by the police and 
published yesterday, of drinking places which are 
stated to be favorite resorts of disorderly persons. 
Some of these, it will have been noticed, are very 
close together, much closer than orderly hotels 
or accommodations for travellers would be need- 
edin their neighborhoods, In its way this report 
furnishes even more enlightenment than the map 
published by the New York Hera/d a few days 
since, because it is specific instead of general. 

New York has a very large floating population, 
with whom drinking saloons may be more in 
demand than grocery stores, but when full allow 
ance is made for that fact, it is still a matter of 
surprise that there should be meardy three times 
as many ‘saloons ”’ as grocery stores in that city. 
From the Heva/d map, which takes in only a 
part of the city, it appears that in some quarters 
there are blocks upon blocks of houses almost 
wholly given up to the retail liquor traffic. The 
saloonkeepers. in fact, outnumber the butchers 


and bakers and grocery men all put together.— 
lbia. 
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AT THE SENIOR CAMBRIDGE Examination for 
Girls, held at Plymouth, England, Twelith mo., 
1882, Henrietta Bishop, a Friend, passed firs¢ in 
all England. The ‘Stevenson Scholarship,” 
tenable for two years, was awarded her; also a 
prize of $12, from the University.— British Friend. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson VIII. 
HEROD AND PETER. Acts xii. 1—17. 

Gotven Text.—The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him. Psa. xxxiv. 7. 


The events of this lesson occurred at Jerusalem, 
A. D. 44. 


Z. Now about that time Her'od the king 
stretched (put R. V.) forth his hands to vex 
(affict R. V.) certain of the'church. About 
that time means the time of the famine, probably 
before or just at the time the gifts from Antioch 
were brought to Jerusalem by Barnabas and Saul. 
Herod was Herod Agrippa, a grandson of Herod 
the Great, and father of the Agrippa mentioned 
in chaps. xxv. and xxvi. For thirty years there 
was no king over Judea in Jerusalem, except 
during the last three years of the reign of Herod 
Agrippa. Then he reigned over the whole of 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria and Perea. Very luxu- 
rious in his tastes, he introduced theatres, games 
and gladiatorial combats into Jerusalem, yet was 
strict in observing the Jewish ritual, offering regu- 
larly his sacrifices in the temple. His bigotry 
and love of popular applause led him to be a 
persecutor. Certain, that is, some selected from 
the church as its leaders, 

2. And he killed Fames the brother of Fohn 
the sword. Herod's grandfather sought 
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with 
to slay the infant Jesus, his father beheaded 
John the Baptist, Herod slew James. James 
was ason of Zebedee and Salome, one of 
the three disciples chosen by our Lord to witness 
the transfiguration, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
and the agony in the garden; he was one of the 
most eminent apostles. Fervid and impetuous 
in character, he desired fire to come down on the 
Samaritans ; and asked to be seated next Christ’s 
throne in His kingdom. Chastened in spirit by 
all he had learned and had passed through in 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire, it may 
yet have been his fervid spirit which marked him 
for martyrdom. Killed by the sword, according 
to Roman custom. Early he drank Christ’s cup 
and shared His baptism of suffering, and was 
transferred from earthly service to his Master's 
presence, while his brother John lived to a great 
age. ° 

3. And because (when R. V) he saw (that 
R. V.) zt pleased the Fews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter also. (He proceeded to seize Peter 
also. R. V.) Delighting in the favor of the 
people, who, since Gentiles had been admitted 
freely to the church without circumcision, hated 
the Christians, Herod seized the next great leader, 
Peter. Zhen (And those R. V.) were the days of 
unleavened bread. That is, the week after the 
Passover, when the city was crowded with people, 
and no executions usually took place. 

4. And when he had apprehended (taken 
R. V.) him, he put him in prison, and delivered 
him to four quaternions of soldiers to keep | guard 
R. V.) him ; intending after Easter (the Pass- 
over R.V.) to bring him forth to the people. 
The prison was usually attached to the palace or 
governor’s house. Guards stood without the door, 
or were fastened to the prisoner by a chain. Four 
guaternions were separate watches of four sol- 
diers each, changed four times through the night, 
according to Roman military custom. 

5. Peter therefore was kept in (the R. V.) 
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prison; Herod was sure he would have Peter 
ready—but he knew not the efficacy of united 
prayer. But prayer was made without ceasing 
(earnestly R. V.) of the church unto God for him, 
The church had just lost one pillar in James, and 
living in close fellowship with God, engaged in 
fervent, united prayer for Peter, They could not 


reach him, imprisoned and guarded, but their| Jectation of the people of the Fews. 


prayers could reach God Almighty, their Father 
and his. 

6. And when Herod would have brought (was 
about to bring R. V.) him forth. Weliverance 
was delayed till the very night before Peter was 
to be brought out, perhaps to quick and bloody 
execution. Zhe -same night Peter was sleeping 
between two soidiers, bound with two chains. 
Peter lay between the two soldiers, with a chain 
around each wrist, fastened to one wrist of each 
soldier ; the other two soldiers stood guard before 
the door. And the keepers (And guards R. V.) 
before the door kept the prison. 

7. And, behold, the (an R.V.) angel of the 
Lord came upon him, (stood by him, R. V.) and 
a light shined in the prison: (cell: R. V.) and 
he smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, 
(and awoke him, R. V.) saying, Arise | Rise R. V.) 
up quickly, Peter, with a good conscience to- 
wards God, and the legacy of Christ's peace in 
his soul, was sleeping soundly, when the angel | 
came suddenly and awoke him, while the light 
of his presence enabled Peter to see about him. 
And his chains fell off his hands. No marvel 
that he thought it was adream. The angel he 
saw distinctly, felt him raise him up, found his 
hands freed from the fetters. 


8. And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself. 


and bind on thy sandals, And so he did. (And 
he did so. R.V.) His inner garment, loosed at 
the waist as he slept, was to be girt about with 


his girdle, ready for active walking. The sandals | 


were soles of leather or wood, bound with thongs 
around the feet and ankle, as a skate is now. 
And he said unto him, Cast thy garments about 
thee and follow me, His outer flowing garment, 
thrown over him while sleeping as a coverlet, 
was to be wrapped about him as he went out into 


the cool night air. All was done deliberately; 
nothing left in haste. 


9. And he went out, and followed him , (and 
followed R. V.) and (he R. V.) wist not not that 
it was true which was done by the angel; but 
thought he saw a vision, He had but lately 


seen a vision at Joppa, and now this whole event 
seemed unreal. 


10, (And R. V.) When they were past the first 
and the second ward, ‘Nard means guard; the 
first being the two soldiers to whom Peter was’ 
chained, the second the sentries at the door of 
the cell in which he had slept. 

They came unto the ivon gate that leadeth 
unto (into R. V.) the city. Jerusalem was sur-| 
rounded by three walls, and it is supposed this 
prison may have been between two of these walls, | 
and that its court-yard gate opened through one 
of these walls into the city. Which opened to| 
them of his (ets R. V.) own accord: and they| 
went out, and passed on through one street ; and | 
forthwith (straightway R. V.) the angel departed. 
Srom him. They went along one street, perhaps| 





fore the gate. 
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only what was actually necessary was done, the 
rest was left to the use of common means, 

11. And when Peter was come to himself he 
said, Now I know of a surety, (of a truth, R. V.) 
that the Lord hath sent (forth R. V.) his angel, 
and hath delivered me \and delivered me R. V, 
out of the hand of Her'od, and from all the ex. 
He had 
thought that the whole thing was some unreal 
dream, but he found himself alone, in a familiar 
street, and when he knew that it was all true his 
soul was filled with grateful wonder that the Lord 
had really delivered him out of Herod's crue} 
power, and that the. people, hungry for his blood, 
would be disappointed. The sinner is in the 
chains of sinful habits and propensities, guarded 
by the minions of Satan. The Father has sent 
His Son to redeem and deliver the sinner out of 
sin. He awakes him from his deathly sleep, 
gives him light to see his true condition, calls him 
to rise and depart trom his prison house, and as 
he puts forth his assisted powers his chains fall 
off, he is clothed with righteousness, is bid to 
follow Christ, and as he does so is led into the 
freedom of holy liberty. 

12. And when he had considered the thing, he 
came to the house of Mary the mother of Fohn, 
whose surname was Mark, Mary was the aunt, 
Col. iv. 10, R. V., of Barnabas, and mother of 
John Mark. Her house was well known to Peter, 
and Mark was probably converted by him, 
I Pet. v.13. John is chiefly known to us by his 
last name, Mark, used almost altogether, as he 
came more into contact with Gentiles. He was 
the author of the “ Gospel according to Mark,” 
Where many were gathered together praying 
(and were praying. R.V.) Mary's house was 
probably one used for gatherings of the Christians, 
which in early times were often held at night, 
from fear of their enemies. Peter was to be tried, 
probably killed, the next day. They met and 
fervently prayed together for him, and even now 
he stood at the gate. 

13. And as Peter knocked (And when he 
knocked R. V.) at the door of the gate, a damsel 

a maid R. V.) came to hearken, (answer, R. V.) 
named Rho'da. The gate was that one which 
led from the court-yard of the house into the 
street. Perhaps a small door in the gate. Rhoda, 
a rose-bush, See John xviii. 16, 17. 

14. And when she knew Peter's voice, she 
opened not the gate for gladness, (joy, R. V.) but 
ran in, and told how (that R. V.) Peter stood be- 
Peter had often been a visitor be- 
fore; the maid knew his voice well. He took 
notice of servants, I Pet. ii, 18—20. She was so 
overjoyed that she lost her presence of mind and 
ran in, instead of opening the door. 

15. And they said unto her, Thou art mad, 
They were like many of us now, could not believe 
their prayers were really answered, and thought 
Rhoda was crazy. But she constantly (conf 
dently R. V.) affirmed that it was even so. Then 
said they, It is his angel. They thought it impos 
sible that it was really Peter, ‘‘so slow are even 
the best of men to believe the goodness of God, 
— F. Milner. Probably they thought it was his 
guardian angel, who took his semblance. Matt. 
XVili. 10. 

16. But Peter continued knocking : and when 


one block or square, till they came to another! they had opened the door, and saw him, they 
street, so as to make Peter secure. Inall miracles were amazed . (And when they had opened, they 
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saw him, and were amazed. R. V.) Peter was 
earnest to get in, for safety, to tell the good news, 
and to glorify his Deliverer. 

17. But he, beckoning unto them with the 
hand to hold their peace—as if still afraid they 
would all be exposed to popular fury, and be- 
cause their voices of surprise and joy hindered 
him from telling of his wonderful. deliverance— 
declared unto them how the Lord had brought 
him (forth R. V.) out of (the R. V.) prison. It 
was the Lord he praised. 

And he said, Go show these things unto Fam s, 
(Tell these things unto Fames, R. V.) and to the 
brethren. And he departed, and went into (to 
R.V.) another place. James the Apostle was 
dead, but James the Just, the Lord's. brother, 
came forward to take his place in the oversight of 
the church at Jerusalem, Peter probably went 


tosome house not so well known as a resort of | 


the Christians as Mary’s house was, 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. James is slain ; Peter is delivered for longer | 


service here; James’ brother John lives to ex- 
treme old age ; God knows what is best for each, 
and best for His own cause, and still supplies His 
church with leaders, 

2, Vanity, love of popular applause, rigid 
Pharisaic pride, made Herod a persecutor. Watch 
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thing he said before. Not sowith a Khyen, He 
is willing to look at both sides of the subject, 
and, when we reply in a satisfactory manner to 
his objections, thoroughly appreciates our reason- 
ing. 
In working among the heathen Karens, we 
have always regretted that but little could be 
done for them by means of tracts and Scriptures. 
Of course they do not read their own language at 
all, and only a few of them, perhaps one in fifty 
of the men, can read Burmese. But about one- 
half of the Khyen men I have seen are able to 
read Burmese. 

I doubt if there is anywhere a better field for 
tract distribution than the section of country I 
passed through last season. In‘a part of that re- 
gion, no missionary, no native preacher, no Chris- 
tian of any race, no tract nor Scripture portion, 
nor, indeed, a “white book” of any description, 
had ever been seen before. The surprising de- 
mand for tracts far exceeded my power to supply. 
In passing a village I would throw out two or 
three tracts. Presently we would see a number 
of men running after us a long distance-to ask 
for more. I feared my supply would not hold 
out, and tried to give sparingly, but that was no 
easy matter. When women asked I refused them, 
saying, “ You cannot read.” Oh no, they did not 
wish books for themselves, but to take to sons, 


against them. ; husbands or brothers at their homes, One small 

3. Angels desire to look into the glories of re- | girl was so importunate that I said, “ If you will 
demption, and are used to serve believers and|read to me from this book you may have it.” 
promote Christ’s cause, And read she did, very nicely. At two villages 

4. United prayer—a prayer meeting in accord | the priests sent some of their school boys with a 
with the Lord's will, is a power. polite request for me to send them a few tracts. 

5. Rhoda was too glad to open the door. Doj| All over Burmah the boys are taught how to 
not let your emotions hinder you from being|read, and then—nothing is furnished them to 
practical, read! No wonder they are eager to get our 

6. When speaking of your deliverances, say|tracts. The work of distributing tracts and 
how that he Lord has done it. Scripture portions ought to be forthwith increased 
a hundred fold. 

The chief obstacle to be overcome among the 
Khyens is their love of strong drink. I saw more 
drunkenness last traveling season than I have 
seen in all the rest of my life. 

Nearly all the Khyens live in fever districts, 
| which adds greatly to the difficulty of our work. 
Preachers going there from other localities are 
likely soon to be stricken down with jungle fever. 
Hence it is important to urge the Khyen disciples 
themselves forward into the work as rapidly as 
possible. 

Of course we have to talk to the Khyens in 
Burmese. I found they were more astonished 
because I was able to vead Khyen than they 
would have been if I had spoken it. 

In turning my attention to the Khyens I am by 
no means giving up the Karens, for whom I can 
do nothing better than to get them interested in 
something outside of themselves. Here is for- 
I never before had occasion to meet Buddhism | eign mission work just before their eyes and 
as did last traveling season, When we ask a quite within their grasp. C, B, THOMAS. - 
Karen why he. is a Buddhist, he only answers,|} Henthada, Dee: rgth, 1882. 
“Oh, the Burmans say it is a good thing.” There 
sno replying to that argument, for the Burmans | 
do say it is a good thing. But when we talk to a! : 
Khyen about Buddhism, he stands up for the sys- | thus correctly describes the Khyen women’s faces : 
tem, bringing forward the best arguments that he} “ The greatest peculiarity of the Khyen tribe is 
knows of in its support. If we argue with a Bur-| the practice of tattooing the faces of their women 
man he never knows when- he is beaten, but,! while young. This is not a slight line or spot 
after we have answered him in a most convincing | here and there to serve as a beauty mark; but 
manner, he straightway says over the very same thé whole face down to the lower bend of the jaw 
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The following has been kindly forwarded to us 
by a correspondent in England : 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE KHYENS, 


I think the prospect of success in our work 
among the Khyens is encouraging. With only a} 
few exceptions they receive us very cordially, and | 
manifest an earnest desire to know about the 
“foreign” religion. 

All the Khyens in the region I have visited are 
Buddhists, but I think their Buddhism, instead of 
being a hindrance to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, is a real help, Buddhism has no strong 
hold on their hearts, while it has done much to! 
break the power of their own tribal superstitions, 





TATTOOED FACES, 
Captain Forbes, in his book on British Burmah, 
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is completely covered, as with a black mask, 
with a tattooing of close transverse lines, in 
marked contrast with their natural yellow (or 


brown) skin ; and a more hideous disguise cannot 
be conceived,” 


SCHOOL. 


THE friends of Wilmington College will be 
glad to learn that the $25,000 endowment fund 
has all been subscribed, and the subscription pa- 
pers accepted by the Board of Managers. This 
has mainly been accomplished through the inde- 
fatigable labors of our friend Jonathan Bailey, 
who has devoted several months of earnest effort 
to this end. He has placed the friends of the 
college under lasting obligation. to him for his 
faith, energy, and untiring zeal in this matter.— 
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into vinegar. The keenness of the pleasure fe} 
has led to excesses. The evil has appeared not 
so much in the exercises in the gymnasia as jn 
their accompaniments, especially the competitive 
college games. It iscertain that a number of 
students devote too much time to these games, 
What is immeasurably worse, they come to ab. 
sorb the interest and enthusiasm of the young 
men, who continue their academic tasks, but con. 
tinue them as tasks, seeking only to have go 
much scholarship as will enable them to pass at 
the examinations, and ever seeking to be relieved 
from their lessons to go to more genial pursuits, 
Some have calculated that so many as six or 
eight in every class of a hundred do thus lose the 
benefit of their college course, and three or four 
of the precious but critical years of their lives, | 
know a Professor of a college who was addressed 


bitterly by a father on the occasion of his son’s 

graduation: ‘I sent my son to your college that 

ATHLETICS IN COLLEGES.—The following is| he might become a scholar and assist me in mv 

extracted from a recent letter by Dr. McCosh, | law office. I find you have made him a tumbler, 

President of Princeton College : and I believe I should look out for a place for 
“Tt is of no use trying to stop sports among the | him in a circus.’ 

young. You might aswell laborto keep the dog} “Asa consequence of these things being seen 


from careering round you, the lamb from frisk-| first by the discerning few, and then by the many, 


ing, and the colt from gamboling. It is all from| there has been a considerable change of public 
the life which the Author of our being hath plant-| sentiment. The cry a dozen years ago was, ‘Set 
ed in our frames. The old may not be able to en-| up gymnasia—give the boys play.’ The cry now 
joy it.themselves, but if they are not sour and’ is, ‘These college games are evils, and only 
crabbed they will rejoice in the enjoyment of it} evils; let us discountenance, let us _ suppress 
by others, The boy leaps and runs, the girl hops' them.’ But there may be as much madness in 
and dances. The young man betakes himself to| the one extreme as in the other. -In fact, you 
cricket or base-ball, or, if he has opportunities, to| cannot abolish them, and if they are not allowed 
fishing or shooting. You cannot stop this if you in a legal way, they will break out in an illicit 
would. The wise man will not seek to stop it, If. form. We may get from them the much good 


Christian Worker. 





he could do so he would not thereby render his) they are fitted to impart, and cast aside the inci- 


son more moral or pious. He might shut him up! dental evils. It will require a combination of 
in his house and debar him from all amusement, parties to accomplish this end, but it can be done, 
but in the repression secret vices might be gen-|_ “ Harvard has taken the lead in this restraining 
dered and fostered, and in the end break out in; movement, and I am glad it has done so, as it 
open acts, | will not be suspected of Puritanic narrowness, In 
“In the introductory address delivered by me reply to President Eliot I wrote that I would be 
when I was installed President of Princeton Col-: glad to go along with him, Other colleges have 
lege, in recommending other and higher branches, ' agreed to do the same, and if there be any col- 
I knowingly uttered a single sentence in favor of leges refusing to do so to gain popularity among 
gymnastic exercises, and this raised such an echo|a certain class of young men, let parents com- 
from the hearts of the students that it moved two| bine to keep them from gaining their end. It is 
excellent gentlemen present to furnish the mag-| proposed that college students should not play 
nificent gift of a gymnasium for the college. We! with professionals, who earn their living by these 
engaged an excellent man (morally as well as| games, and with whom association does not tend 
professionally) as our superintendent, and I have | to improve the tastes and habits. There are 
not seen any evil thus arising, and there has un-| stringent limits to be laid upon the times allowed 
doubtedly been much good. All the students, | to these games, so as to prevent them from taking 
including not only our robust fellows but our re-| away the mind from higher pursuits. Most of the 
tiring, sensitive scholars, who, in their love for | colleges seem to be prepared to do their duty in 
Greek and philosophy, might despise bodily ac-| this matter, and are taking steps accordingly.” 
SvRY, SR SERN. 40, SERS & CONE RNR OE TWENTY universities with twenty-five thousand 
exercise. No serious accident has happened— ; ; : of 
: : . z - | students, Berlin leading with five thousand in its 
nothing, indeed but what might have occurred in|”. ; ; | 
: . rae -_| various departments; a thousand high schools 
a student running to his recitation-room. It is E ; 
and fifty-eight thousand public schools, besides 
acknowledged that the frames of our young men! fif : ; ? : 
7 ty art and industrial schools supply the educa 
have been strengthened, and study has been|,. hich i ulsory throughout the Gerla 
made more profitable by its being carried on by | "OP Which Is compulsory throughou 
asound mind in ahealthy body, Many a stu- | ©™P!¢- 
dent is kept from indulging in drinking, gam- 
bling, and low company by his spirit and spare 
energy being expended on Indian clubs, in leap- 
ing, running, and vaulting. Under this aspect} ENGLISH PROGRESS UNDER VicTorRIA.—As 
the gymnasium, if properly regulated, may be} stated in the St. James’ Gazette, Great Britain 
made to favor morality. has risen in the scale of wealth and greatness as 
“ But in our world the sugar is apt to be soured’ much in a single generation as in the 150 yeals 
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between the fall of the Stuarts and the accession 
of the now reigning Queen. Commerce has 
quintupled since 1840. Manufactures and the 
output of coal have both quintupled during the 
same time. Nor has this new wealth gone only 
to the few; the proportion of persons leaving 
property at death was I in 16 in 1877, compared 
with 1 in 30 in the year 1840, 

In the meantime the National Debt has been 
reduced 19 millions; from 788 millions of pounds 
in 1837 to’ 769 millions in 1881, 

In the first decade of the present reign the 
number of houses built annually in Great Britain 
was 39,100; in the years 1871-80 it was 80,300, or 
more than double, In 1850,the United Kingdom | 
had 476 paupers per 10,000 inhabitants; in 1880, 
only 289 in the same number; a decline of 40 
per cent. ; 

The post-office has risen from six to forty-nine 
letters per inhabitant, the school population from 
7% to JI per cent., and the ratio of adults able 
to sign the marriage register from 59 to 84 per 
cent, The newspaper circulation; averaging 16 
million sheets in 1860, is now over 100 millions 
monthly ; and the exportation of books has multi- 
plied twelvefold since 1840, The total amount 
of money coined by the predecessors of Queen 
Victoria was 205 millions sterling; while during 
her reign the mint has turned out 423 millions 
sterling, including 158 millions in India. 


THE losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada in the year 1882 are given at $90,110,964, 
which amount Is said to be largely above the ave- 
rage of the losses, as shown in the following para- 
graph, covering a period of eight years: 

From 1875 to 1882 the aggreyate fire loss was 
$672,226,999, of which loss $593,447,609 is allotted 
tothe United States and $78,779,390 to Canada, 
an average of $84,028,374 per annum. The State 
showing the greatest loss during 1882 is New 
York, its share footing up the enormous sum of 
$14,605,515 Pennsylvania comes next, with $7,- 
891,130 as the amount devoured by the flames, 
and Massachusetts’ loss was $7,177,250. Of risks 
classed as “ special hazards,” the Chronicle gives 
the following classified list of establishments that 
during the past eight years have gone up in smoke 
and flame in the United States, to the number of 
600 and more: Carriage shops, 623; blacksmith 
shops, 626; churches, 646; printing establish- 
ments, 822; bakeries, 904; cotton gin houses, 
957; foundries, 1096; restaurants, 1133; livery 
stables, 1189; drug stores, 1418; flour mills, 
1434; barns, granaries, &c., 1588; saw mills, 
1757; liquor stores and saloons, 1947; hotels, 
2872 ; country stores, 3084. It will be noticed 
that hotels have become burnt sacrifices at the rate 
of one a day, flour mills one every other day, and | 
churches one every four days in all this period of 
eight years. 





A SERIOUS DIFFICULTY has arisen between 
Denmark and Prussia, owing to a violation of 
treaty obligations by the latter power. Freden, 
the paper lately started as the organ of the So- 
ciety to secure the neutralization of Denmark in 
case of war in Europe, thus explains the difficulty: 

“In the Igth article of the Treaty of Peace be- 
tween Denmark and Prussia in 1864, there was 
allowed the inhabitants of the ceded Duchies the 
option of declaring themselves, within a term of 
six years, Danish subjects or not. Those who 
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elected to remain Danish subjects were guaran- 
teed in no way to be interfered with on account 
of their chgice. 

“After long and protracted negotiations be- 
tween the Danish and German Governments, an 
arrangement was at last come to respecting the 
compulsory military service of the children of 
those Danish subjects who, although fixed resi- 
dents in the ceded districts, had chosen to retain 
their allegiance to their former ruler. 

“By a special treaty of 1879, these children 
were acknowledged as Danish subjects, and ac- 
cordingly excepted from the duties of compulsory 
military service in the German army. 

“ During the first week of January, peremptory 
orders were given by the German authorities in 
North-Slesvig, orders which have produced the 
greatest consternation amongst the Danish popu- 
lation of these districts. 

“« According to these orders, a// Danish subjects 
permanently residing in Slesvig and completing 
their 20th year in 1883, are commanded to pre- 
sent themselves within a specified time for enlist- 
ment in the German army, at the peril, in case of 
disobedience, of being expelled from the German 
territory.”— Zhe Peacemaker. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology is again taking on something of what 
the Pall Mall Gazette calls sensational interest, 
not in inventions, such as the early theories to ex- 
plain the earth’s formation, but still in a distinct 
reaction from the uniformity system of Lyell. 
Lyell’s idea was necessary to correct the reckless 
“catastrophes” of the earlier writers who invent- 
ed giant changes in formation, and to point out 
the proofs of general and slowly-acting laws in 
the gradual formation of the earth’s crust. That 
these laws were occasionally suspended on a 
huge scale is pointed out by Dr, Geikie, in his 
book lately published by the MacMillans. His 
researches are particularly interesting to dwellers 
on this continent, as he finds in the plains of the 
far West the history of America from a geologi- 
cal point of view. He concludes that, “ besides 
the familiar form of eruptive energy displayed 
by the active volcanoes of the present day, there 
occur from time to time periods of tremendous 
volcanic activity, when the molten lava, instead 
of issuing from a mere local vent like Vesuvius 
or Stromboli, wells out over thousands of miles 
together by vast fissures opened for it in long 
lines through the solid crust of the globe.” To 
such fiery inundations he refers not only the 
enormous volcanic plains of the far West—great 
seas of molten material, which have covered 
entire regions with a level floor of igneous rock— 
but also the well-known basaltic plateaux of Ire- 
land and Scotland, which he regards as due to 
the cooling of similar lava floods, poured forth 
trom the thousands of dykes opened by the vol- 
canic energy of the tertiary period. If this almost 
awe-inspiring theory be true—and it is advanced 
by the most learned and one of the most cautious 
among British geologists—we must regard our 
existing little volcanic craters as mere moribund 
vents, indicative of a temporary epoch of wan- 
ing and dying activity. 

“Even astronomy itself, with its infinite spaces 
and eternal ages, hardly affects the mind so pro- 
foundly with the feeling of human pettiness as 
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do some of these romantic vistas down immeas- 
urable ages into the dim geological past. A 
nebula setting slowly into a sun ads, atter all, 
less powerfully upon the bounded human imagina- 
tion than a gigantic crevice vomiting floods of fire 
over the plains and valleys of a continent, be- 
cause the astronomical fact seems more remote 
from all terrestrial activity and less full of 
menace in its actual potentialities for the future. 
Distant as is the period when these great dykes 
of incandescent basalt poured over the site of 
Staffa or the Giant’s Causeway, over Wyoming 
and Montana, the visible relics of their action 
left to our own day suffice to bring them so near 
to us that we feel a personal interest in their 
history which we can hardly feel in the hypotheti 
cal reconstructions of the solar system or the — 
earlier nebule,” 

In the same line with Dr. Geikie’s researches | 
are the theory of the moon’s origin by fissure 
from the earth, put forward by Mr. G. Darwin, 
and the hypothesis of gigantic early tides, de- 
duced from similar data by Dr. Ball.—Se/ected. 


Storage of Electricity —In 1881, Henry Sut- 
ton announced to the Royal Society of Eng- 
land that he had devised a storage battery, 
which consisted of a long strip of lead and an- 
other similar strip of sheet copper, separated by 
a layer of sheet rubber, and wound together into 
aroll, This roll was placed in a glass jar four | 
inches deep and four inches in diameter, and | 
filled with a solution of sulphate of copper— 
common blue vitriol. The sheets of lead, copper 
and rubber were perforated to allow the free cir- 
culation of the liquid, and all crystals of the blue 
vitriol excluded from the solution. The copper 
being made the positive electrode, the When | 








which is highly blue, loses its color, When 

the cell is fully charged the solution is color- | 
less. During the discharge of the storage 

battery the solution assumes its original azure | 
hue. This change of color forms a beautiful 

means of telling when the cell is discharged ; it 

is a veritable changing gauge. The power of the | 
battery is very great and very constant. It can be | 
made to last for hours, the time being dependent | 
upon the quantity of sulphate of copper decom. | 
posed. This form of battery was in turn im- 

proved upon by Charles E. Buell of this city, | 
who employed common lead shot, coated with | 
mercury, and placed in a porouscup. He put | 
this cup in a glass cell and surrounded it with a 
coil of copper wire cloth which served as the 

positive electrode. The employment of shot and | 
wire cloth furnishes the greatest surface in a} 
given weight and constitutes a form most easily | 
made. Mr. Buell verifies the published state- | 
ment of Mr, Sutton that a cell four inches high | 
and four inches in diameter will keep a No. 28 iron | 
wire at red heat for two hours; that it is more con- 
stant, and does not polarize during discharge, as 

does the Faure battery. It weighs very much less, 
occupies less space and costs less than the Faure 

battery of like force, and is untrammeled by | 
patent rights.—_ Mew Haven Register. 


lt has been hitherto supposed that the tempera- 
ture of the earth, the existence of human and all 
organized life depended on the direct solar heat, | 
almost entirely. It now appears that the quality | 
of selective absorption of our atmosphere has an 
important place and is a potent factor in the life 
problem.—.Sidereal Messenger. 


Lakeside, N. H. 
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**SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 


At this still midnight hour, 
When silence deep, profound, 
Is resting on all Nature, 
And all is hushed around, 
My joyful heart awaketh, 
Nor can it silent be, 
So in the still night watches 
This heart shall sing of Thee. 


How can I sleep, dear Master, 
With such a heavenly Guest ? 

With Thee in Sweet communion 
My spirit takes her rest ; 

I wake, but not to sadness, 
To silence, or to gloom, 

For Thy dear, loving presence 
Fills and pervades my room, 


“‘Lo, I am with you alway,” 
To me is Thy dear word, 
And every hour I prove it, 
My ever present Lord. 
And oh! the blest assurance 
Is with such sweetness fraught, 
Thy love, so passing wonder, 
Transcends our highest thought. 


So near Thou art, my Master, 
Nearer Thou canst not be, 
Forin my soul Thou dwellest, 
Yea, dwellest, Lord, in me. 

This is Thy word of promise, 
Else would no mortal dare 
Speak of such heavenly union, 

Such bliss beyond compare. 


But since Thy royal bounty 
To us Thou deigns'’t to bring, 
We surely will not spurn it,— 
The bounty of our King. 
Our hands, outstretched and empty, 
We hold, dear Lord, to Thee, 
Who givest all Thy fulness, 
And givest so regally. 
ELIZABETH T, LARKIN. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPRING. 


Over our hills and low-lands, 
The early spring-tiine flowers 

Are waking as if by magic, 
From winter’s sleepy hours. 





Out in the budding maples 

The robins and blue-birds sing ; 
Thro’ the sweet pine forests 

The leaping waters ring. 


Everywhere life and beauty, 
Where shadows so lately lay ; 

Everywhere joy and sweetness 
Filling the sunny day. 


What wakes the Sars flowers ? 
What lifts the shadows gray ? 

What brings peace and gladness 
Into the desolate day ? 


In the gloriously beautiful changes 
That follow the dreary hour, 
We recognize our Father, 
His wonderfu! love and power. 


FANNIE A, FOX. 



























































































































































































































